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WALTERS: Mr. Secretary, when you ivere still Secretary of State, 



you said, "Like every GI in a foxhole, I shall ivelcome my own 
replacement with a certain affection. " Now that you are out of office, 
and have relinquished the power and prestige, do you feel relief 



or regret ? 



RUSK: Oh, I think one can't help hut feel a sense of personal 

% 

relief. The responsibilities were very heavy, the weight of the 

i 

world, was on the shoulders of the Secretary of Stale ami the President, 
particularly the President. No happening ivas something of indifference . 
I think the ability to turn those responsibilities over to another man is 
something one cherishes. Eight crowded years were a long time, 
and were long enough. So I'm delighted that we have a man like 
William Rogers as my successor, and delighted he's going to carry 
on. I think he's going to be a good Secretary of State. 

WALTERS: Most of us know you from television appearances, 
and ive've seen you as a quite unemotional man, a man who never 
seems to lose his cool, doesn't get mad, doesn't seem to be personally 
hurt by some of the very strong attacks. Am I describing you / 

accurately? 

RUSK: I think you're describing a Secretary of State accurately. ^ 

r 

Because a Secretary of State must be able to control his temper, 



always to talk with people in measured tones. If you lose your 
temper: with a man like Mr. Gromyko, for example, this can have 
very serious consequences for our national relations. There are 
always aggravating and disconcerting and unexpected and irritating 
things happening in the ivorld. The human race including ourselves 

i 

has infinite capacity to be a little ridiculous. So that one must. . . you 

must h;jn yourself as Secretary of State to remain calm, and take 

whatever comes in the best way that you can. Notv, when you talk 
I 

about' the individual who is serving as Secretary of State, you're 
talking about a person with human reactions, with temper. Down in 
' Cherokee County, Georgia, we have tempers. But you must learn 
to b thy our tongue at the back end rather than the front end, on a 
job of this sort. I feel that diplomacy required calm. Diplomacy 
has worked for hundreds of years, to eliminate the accidents of 
personality from the conduct of state affairs. That's why, for 
example, we sign a diplomatic note, "Accept, Excellency, the 
assurances of my highest consideration, "when in fact you're telling 
him to go to hell . 

WALTERS: You served under tivo Presidents , John Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson , With which President were you more compatible ? 

* t * , 

RUSK: It's very hard to compare tivo men and get into that kind of 
question. I think President Johnson had a stronger sense of the STdl 
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and Constitutional responsibilities of ike great departments of 

/ 

government, perhaps, than did President Kennedy at times . But I 
would think compatibility ivoidd be present with both of them; I had 
no sense of difference between them in that regard. 

WALTERS: You worked equally well with each? ■ 

i 

RUSK: Yes. Yes. 

WALTERS: Mien you were lapped as Secretary of State, it came as 

s 

a great surprise to many people. , 

i 

RUSK: And to me. And to me. 

WALTERS: Was it to you? Do you know why President Kennedy 
chose you ? 

RUSK: No. He never told me, as a matter of fact. I didn't ask him 
the direct question; it seemed a little unseemly for me to ask him. 

But I did tell him that a judgment as to my qualifications would have 
to be made by him. But I could not in. honesty tell him that I was 
qualified to be Secretary of State. I do not think any 
American could say that. And that he would have to accept the 
responsibility for making that judgement. He smiled and said, "Well, 
I will make that judgement and I do want you to be Secretary of State. " 
But I never discussed with him why he asked me to be. I told him 
some of the reasons why I thought I ought not to be, but he overruled 




those and proceeded. 
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WALTERS: Oh, I'd love lo hear some of your faults , what were 
some ? 

RUSK: (LAUGHS) Well, I liod no political base of my own, for 
example. I was not a parly man, I had not run for political office, 

Iliad no particular constituency in the Congress. A man like 

» 

Cordell Hull had an enormous influence in Congress because he had 
served there for many years. There would be some advantage in 
a Secretary of State’s having a certain constituency of his own to 
add that strength to the strength that the President might have, 
you see. I had none of that, and that's one of the things I pointed out 
to President Kennedy . 

WALTERS: Mr. Secretary, can you tell us your plans for the 
future ? 

RUSK: . Well, at the present time, I'm still trying to disengage from the 
off ice I've held. I have a mass of mail, at the time that I left 
office and I'm trying to ansiver all those and I hope anybody that's 
listening who has written me and liasn't received an answer will be 
patient because the answer will come. Then I have a great many 
papers, at the Department of State that I must sort out and help 
the Department of State dispose of in one way or another. Some of 

* I * • - " . 

them will be destroyed. Others will be put into permanent files and/ 
things of that sort. In the longer run, I haven’t f idly thade up my / / 
mind yet. I'm looking forward to a good many visits to campuses. 
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I was a college teacher before I was called into military service in 
World War IJ. Now I've been vary much interested in the large 
number of invitations I've had from students to come visit with them 
and I want to lake advantage of those invitations- to the, extent that 



I can, bill when you ask about next year or the year after, quite 
frankly I haven't made up my mind yet. 

WALTERS: Will you write a book ? 

RUSK: Oh, some time from now, not any time soon . I'm not 
going to rush it into print or stir up things in the public platform in 
the ivay that would complicate the current problems facing our 



government . Mr. Dean Aclieson has just completed a book, I hear 
from gossip, that runs through 1952. That ivill be a most interesting 
book and I'm sure most people will want to read it. But that's 17 
years ago. Noiv that’s a decent interval. Whether I shall ivait 17 
years for a book, I'm not sure. But I certainly am not going to 
write a book in the next year or two. 

, WALTERS: Were you surprised or pleased that you were invited to 
so many campuses where some might think you were unpopular? 
RUSK: I was pleased. I wasn't quite', as surprised as all that because 
we had a good deal of mail from young people and I've talked with a 



great many young people who have come into the department or ivho 
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I visited in the. course of a year . Some of the loudest and most 

strident voices don't represent the great majority of the young people 

and after all, as one of the fellows from Vietnam wrote me not 
, % 

long ago, they loo out there are young people and they're performing 
their duty with a gallantry and professional skill that's been unequaled 
in our military history. So that there's lots of different kinds of 

young people. I have a great regard for them; they're a tremendous 

% 

bunch. 

WALTERS: As a former teacher, do you have any comment on the 
rebellions and the demonstrations taking place notv at the colleges ? 
RUSK: Well, I personally would draiv a sharp distinction between 
the types of dissent and protest and demonstrations permitted by 
our constitutional system and those that are illegal as being too 
much of an infringement upon the rights: of others. I don't mind 
people demonstrating with marigolds and chrysanthimums . But I 
do object to the demonstrating ivith potatoes loaded with razor 
blades. Notv one reasem I feel personally very strongly about this 
is that I ivas a student in Germany when the storm troopers destroyed 
the democracy of Germany by denying the platforms to democratic 
elements in Germany, and I felt then that this, must never happen 
again. So storm trooper tactics is something that I feel very strongly 
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ciboul bill Ike rights of dissent, protest, demonstration within our 

i 

constitutional system must be preserved . Democracy is a method. 
Most of all, it’s a method for settling differences by peaceful means. 
WALTERS: You’re .still a very young man, but I hear something quite 
nice happens to you when you're 86. 

RUSK (LAUGHS) : Well, apparently my old college at Oxford will 

extend to. me the courtesy of room and board at collegk if at 86 I'm 

% 

indigent and have need of it. I have more prospect of being indigent 

i 

than I have of being 86, so I think that sweet suggestion on their 
part will probably not be made use of . 





